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THE  CIVIL  WAR  CENTENNIAL 

This  exhibit,  commemorating  the  Civil  War  Centennial,  endeavors 
to  depict  the  civic  and  military  participation  of  both  the  Union  and  the 
Confederacy  in  the  tragic  struggle  over  the  issues  of  slavery  and  na- 
tional unity.    The  Civil  War  did  not  divide  us— we  were  already  divided. 
It  did  unite  us,  as  was  demonstrated  during  the  subsequent  conflicts  in 
which  this  country  was  engaged. 

Interest  in  the  Civil  War  and  its  personalities  is  at  an  all-time  high, 
as  a  result  of  the  Centennial  observances.    No  event  in  American  his- 
tory has  stimulated  such  a  great  body  of  literature;   Civil  War  books  are 
being  published  at  the  rate  of  almost  one  a  day. 

The  Civil  War  was  the  first  in  which  railroads  played  an  active  part; 
in  which  the  telegraph  was  used;  in  which  balloons  were  used  for  obser- 
vation purposes;  in  which  processed  food,  instant  coffee,  and  compressed 
vegetables  were  used  to  feed  the  soldiers;  in  which  war  correspondents 
accompanied  the  army;  in  which  a  multi-manned  submarine  sank  a   sur- 
face war  vessel;  in  which  naval  torpedoes  were  used;  in  which  medical 
care  of  the  wounded  was  systematically  organized;  in  which  nation-wide 
conscription  was  used  to  raise  armies;  in  which  voting  by  soldiers    and 
sailors  in  service  was  provided  for  by  law— and  there  were  many  other 
"firsts." 

There  are  some  six-and-one-half  million  direct  descendants  of  Civil 
War  veterans;  one  million  Confederates  and  two-and-one-quarter  million 
Union  soldiers  served  in  this,  the  greatest  of  all  American  wars.   Almost 
as  many  men  lost  their  lives  in  the  Civil  War  as  in  World  Wars  I  and  II 
and  the  Korean  War  combined.    A  major  reason  for  interest  in  the  War  is, 
of  course,  its  association  with   President  Lincoln,   who   captured  the 
imagination  of  all  America  and  who  becomes   increasingly   greater   in 
stature  as  the  years  pass. 

The  National  Civil  War  Commission,  appointed  by  President  Eisen- 
hower as  directed  by  a  special  act  of  Congress,  requested  the  governor 
of  each  state  to  appoint  its  own  state  commission.     The  aim  of  the  Com- 


mission  is  not  to  dramatize  the  military  glories  of  the  Civil  War,  but   to 
reveal  more  clearly  the  lofty  ideals  for  which  it  was  fought,  and  the  ef- 
fects upon  the  generation  which  made  such  noble  sacrifices  in  order  to 
give  our  generation  freedom,  equality,  and  honor,  regardless  of  race, 
color,  or  creed. 

We  hope  this  exhibit  will  stimulate  the  interest  of  its  viewers   in 
American  history  generally  and  in  the  Civil  War  particularly. 

Justin  G.  Turner,  Chairman 
Civil  War  Centennial  Commission 
of  California 


THE  EXHIBIT  AT  UCLA 

In  its  observance  of  the  Civil  War  Centennial,  the  UCLA  Library 
is  privileged  to  draw  upon  the  rich  resources  in  the  collection  of  Civil 
War  manuscripts,  documents,  and  Lincolniana  owned  by  Mr.  Justin   G. 
Turner.    Although  most  of  the  materials  in  the  exhibit  come  from   Mr. 
Turner's  own  collection,  indisputably  one  of  the  finest  private  collec- 
tions,   of  its  kind,  other  pieces  have  been  lent  by  Mr.  Alan  L.  Kantor, 
of  Los  Angeles,   Professor  Harold  Hyman,  of  UCLA's   History   Depart- 
ment, and  Mr.  Lyman   J.    Williams,   of  Providence,    Rhode   Island. 


This  exhibit  includes  letters,  manuscripts,  and  documents,  as  well 
as  photographs,   printed  broadsides,    and  memorabilia  which   illuminate 


the  history  of  the  Civil  War  in  its  many  and  varied  aspects.  Yet  noth- 
ing serves  better  to  bring  us  closer  to  those  war  years  of  a  century  ago 
than  the  priceless  letters  and  documents  from  the  hand  of  Abraham 
Lincoln. 

The  manuscript  copy  of  the   Thirteenth  Amendment  to  the   Consti- 
tution, which   put   an   end  forever  to   the   bondage   of  the  Negro  race 
in  America,   is   autographed  by  President  Lincoln.    The   official   copy 
of  the  Amendment  is  in  the  National  Archives,  which  houses  official 
government  records.    This  copy  was  given  to  Schuyler  Colfax,  Speaker 
of  the  House   of  Representatives,   as  a  memento  of  his   services   to 
the  Lincoln   administration. 

Two  small  objects  displayed  are  of  significance  because  of  their 
association  with  President  Lincoln.    The  first  is  his  seal  of  office. 
Seals  were  taken  by  the  presidents  at  the  close  of  their  administrations, 
until  the  Hayes  administration  (1877-1881),  after  which  a  permanent 
seal  was  engraved  which  remained  with  the  office.    The  pair  of  German 
silver  dividers  also  belonged  to  Lincoln.    It  was  his  practice  to  go   in- 
formally to  the  Military  Telegraph  Office,  which  was  located  in  the  War 
Department  building,  and  here  he  spent  many  anxious  hours  awaiting 
news  from  the  Union  armies.    Often  he  would  glance  over  the  shoulders 
of  the  cipher  operators  when  he  knew  that  some  especially  important 
message  was  in  the  course  of  translation.    Then,  with  dividers  in  hand, 
he  would  move  to  a  nearby  map  to  measure  distances  and  determine  ex- 
act positions  of  the  military  forces.    The  dividers  were  presented  to 
Major  Thomas  T.  Eckert,  who  was  in  charge  of  the  Telegraph  Depart- 
ment, by  the  President's  son,  Robert  Todd  Lincoln. 


James  Mink,  University  Archivist 
University  of  California 
Los  Angeles 
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